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DICTIONARIES IN THE SCHOOLROOM 



FRANCES M. PERRY 
University of Arizona 



A dictionary is not merely a spelling-book. Almost everyone 
who has spent twelve years in school, and has a high-school diploma 
to show for it, knows that a dictionary is a reliable authority on 
spelling, and is able, provided he knows or can guess the first two 
or three letters of the word, to discover in time its whereabouts in 
the dictionary. Further, he can in a half-intelligent way find its 
meaning. He is not expert in doing these things. If he does not 
find the word where he thinks it belongs, he shows no ingenuity in 
contriving other letter combinations that have the same sound, 
but decides after he has looked under "per-" that the word 
"pursue" is not in the dictionary. If he is in search of an adverb 
and finds the adjective from which it is formed, he may, if left to his 
own devices, add " -ley " to form the adverbial ending. He is not 
certain how to spell the regularly formed parts of the verb when he 
has found the infinitive. He accepts the first definition given with- 
out investigating to find one better suited to the context. As 
many graduate from high school without having studied a foreign 
language, our student may never have handled a lexicon in the 
nimble old you-look-up-«;A-while-I-look-up-fo» fashion, and lacks 
familiarity with alphabetical order and dexterity in fingering the 
pages. To find a word is for him so laborious, so time-consuming, 
and often so fruitless an occupation, that it is not to be wondered 
at if he is more than ready to take the chances that every word he 
is in doubt about is on the spelling-reform list. We should make 
allowance for the fact that so many students complete their school 
education without the drill in finding words in the dictionary and 
in the discriminating search for the right definition that was 
required in the translation of a foreign language, and should, in 
some place along the line, provide enough exercise in this work 
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to secure facility in it. To confirm one's impression of the spelling 
of a word by reference to the dictionary should be for no one a 
burdensome or futile undertaking. 

If our students are reluctant to consult the dictionary regarding 
spelling, they are still less inclined to make it serve them to improve 
their pronunciation. Pronunciation is a subject about which they 
care little and know less. In the first place, their sensitiveness to 
incorrect pronunciation and their concern about correct pronun- 
ciation have never been roused. I have known college men in the 
Southwest, where the majority of the people pronounce the Spanish 
names correctly, to continue flagrantly to mispronounce the names 
of the men most prominent in the Mexican War without the slight- 
est awareness of a difference between their pronunciation and that 
of their neighbors. That our pronunciation is not logical is an 
idea that has not dawned for some of our college Freshmen. One 
of them asked me the other day, "Shouldn't 'English' be pro- 
nounced with a short e instead of with a short i ? " Another objected 
to the proper pronunciation of "clique" because it was spelled 
"cli." The double e in "breeches" will entice the average school- 
boy from the correct pronunciation of that familiar word whenever 
he sees it in print. Pronunciations should be questioned till every- 
one grasps the fact that spelling does not necessarily determine 
sound, till every ear is sensitive to accent and to vowel and con- 
sonant sounds; and the dictionary should be so often in the hands 
of students bent on inquiry concerning these matters that the 
meaning of the diacritical marks is common knowledge. If this 
is too lofty an ideal, at least it is not unreasonable to demand that 
all should know where to turn for an explanation of the meaning 
of these marks and be able to read that explanation with under- 
standing. 

But to furnish the correct spelling and pronunciation of words 
is the humblest office of the dictionary. It should be made the 
student's constant authority in the settlement of all questions that 
arise regarding English usage, in the correction of barbarisms, 
improprieties, and solecisms, while in school, so that he will know 
how to use it for these purposes through life. If a college Freshman 
on using "drug" for the past of the verb "drag" is sent to the 
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dictionary to see whether his usage is correct, you need not be 
surprised if he comes back smiling and reassured, telling you it was 
right, that he has found the word "drug." He will have to look 
a second time to discover that it is not the word that he wants. 
He is then of the opinion that the word he wants is not in the 
dictionary. Instructed to look for the present tense of the verb, 
he will tell you that it is there but that the past is not. If he has 
consulted a small dictionary he is right. But the absence of the 
parts of the verb has no significance for him. It does not tell him 
that the past and perfect tenses are, therefore, formed regularly. 
If he is consulting the Century Dictionary, he does not see the 
"pret.," "pp.," "ppr.," or if he does they have no significance 
for him. Suppose our Freshman is referred to the dictionary for 
having used "raised" without an object; he looks vaguely through 
the definitions in the dictionary and the numerous illustrations of 
its correct use, without noticing the "v.t." or the "trans." Let 
him be corrected for using "raise" as a noun: he cannot find the 
help he needs in the dictionary because he does not discriminate 
closely enough to know the difference between the definition of a 
verb and a noun, since the general sense of the definitions accords 
with what he expected to find, and he has not been trained to note 
the letters used to indicate the part of speech. 

That the dictionary is not sufficiently recognized as an arbiter 
in matters of usage is frequently brought to my attention outside 
the classroom. A librarian in a town of fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants sent a note to me to inquire whether "loan " could ever be used 
correctly as a verb. It was certainly open to me to reply that I am 
not an accepted authority but that her Century Dictionary is. A 
young teacher told me that her grammar explained the use of 
"that" as a demonstrative and as a relative, but that she could 
find nothing about its construction in such sentences as, "He told 
me that he was sick," "I think that you should go." It had not 
occurred to her to refer to a good dictionary, though her school 
commissioners had supplied her abundantly with these aids to 
scholarship. Another teacher had been perplexed by a student's 
asking whether "one's self" or "oneself" were correct. She did 
not know that the dictionary answered the riddle for her. 
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As questions regarding usage arise with reference to special 
cases, while grammars provide generalizations to be applied to 
particular cases, it is often difficult to find the information desired 
in a grammar, and to do so sometimes requires knowledge that the 
investigator either does not possess, or that he is not fully enough 
in command of, to use to find the information needed without loss 
of time and with certainty that the rule is applicable to his case. 
The dictionary, on the other hand, is a compilation of information 
directly applied to specific cases. If the definition sought is not 
clear, there is at hand a means of clarifying it: one definition not 
understood will send the truly curious student to look for another, 
that, for another, and so on, until he has a clear understanding of 
the point about which he was in doubt. 

Before high school is finished, good use should be reviewed by 
way of the dictionary rather than with the help of grammar and 
rhetoric, for the resource it will be to grown men and women in need 
of a constantly accessible authority. Lessons should be assigned 
to be prepared from the dictionary. The dictionary definitions of 
the technical terms used in grammar, sentence, subject, predicate, 
copula, clause, phrase, noun, substantive, verb, transitive, intran- 
sitive, indicative, subjunctive, tense, voice, participle, adjective, 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, nominative, objective, etc., should 
be examined and the grammatical terms suggested in these defini- 
tions studied until further light is not needed. Errors should be cor- 
rected on dictionary authority with such assignments as follow: See 
dictionary for explanation of errors: "Except," in "I will not go 
except you go with me." "Like," in "He walks like he was 
tired." "As," in "He works as an ox." "Real," in "We had a 
real good time. " " Evenings, " in " I study evenings. " " Come, ' ' in 
"I met him as I come to school." "Myself," in "He took Mary and 
myself to drive." "Will," in "I think we will go tomorrow." 

I have said nothing of the vast fund of knowledge the dictionary 
may be made to render up to the student of etymology; my unam- 
bitious plea is that the ever-accessible dictionary, rather than 
rhetorics and grammars that are discarded at the end of a year's 
study, should be made the habitual reference book on questions 
concerning English usage. 



